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INTRODUCTION 



In their evaluation of behavioral and social research, 'the Presidert-s 
Pane on Mental Retardation suggested that the use of concepts persently 
available .or the study of personality development in normal persons would 
be a fruitful approach for exploring variables related to such development 
in the mentally retarded. It was further suggested that the process of 
systematic diagnosis- of the retarded might well be approached by information 
gathered tnrough a battery of instruments which yielded data on hitherto 
relatively unexplored personality dimensions. 

In recent years, the literature has reported a number of dichotomous 
descriptive personality scales all of which seem to have a basic commu- 
nality with regard to the dimensions of personality which they purport to 
measure. In effect, all the reported instruments apparently evaluate the 
extent to wnich the individual is self -mot 1/a ted, directed, or controlled 
( 2 j i _ ternal frame of reference) or the extent to which the environment exercises 
major inrluence on liis behavior (external frame of reference). Thus the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (Rosenzweig et al, 1948) gauges ' intro- 
punitiye vs- extropunitive behavior, while the Children's Locus of Control 

the Children's Picture Test (Battle and Rotter, 

\ intellectual Achiei-emcnt Responsibility Questionnarie (Crandall 

et al, 19oj) were desired to measure, the extent to which various event 
outcomes are conceptualized as being under internal vs. external control. 

In a related dimension, the Children's Embedded Figures Test (Karp and 
Konstadt, 1963) is designed to explore the field dependence vs. field 
independence construct (l-Jitkin et al, 1954), 

^ The RP'F, CLC and CEFT have heretofore been used with subject pop- 
ulations including both normal and retarded children. However to date 
the CPT and lARQ have been administered only to nonnal subjects. Never- 
e less, implicit in all the findings is a developmental trend from an 
external to an internal orientation with increasing age. In addition,” 
Lefcourt (1966) m a major review of research on internal vs. external 
control of reinforcements has concluded that the internal-external dimension 
preaicts to different social behaviors, learning performance, and achieve- 
menc-relaued activities. However, no significant efforts have been made 
to correlate the various instruments delineated above with each other in * 
order to determine the extent to which they may measure the same behavior 
an , urUiei, whether as a group they can supply meaningful information 
relevant to the educational characteristics and curriculum needs of the 
mentally retarded. Also, no attempt has been made to relate the develop- 
mental aspects of the internal-external orientation to academic achievement. 

present study were: (a) to examine the response 

ciarcCteiisLics o. educaole mentally retarded children on the above dichotomous 
descripcLve personality scales; (b) to study the relationships among those 

academic achievements at various chronological 
age (Cy) levels in retarded students; (c) to isolate, if possible the common 
personality dimensions of the gl'ven scales at the various Ci\ levels in retarded 
suCjects; and (c.) to examine the deve lopnfCnt trends of the given persona Urv 
characteristics in cducablc retardates and to compare t’nesc trends Wit!i nmiil 
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§roup data where available. As a supplecient to the empirical aspects of the 
preceding objectives, the following general hypotheses were advanced: (a) 

there is a significant relationship betvjeen the various p-ersonalit^'^ scales 
at all GA levels under consideration; and (o) there is a developmental trend 
across the CA range represented by the sample such that responses tend to 
move toward an increasingly greater internal frame of reference with increasing 
age. 
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MEinOD 



SubiGcts: 

(to be incorporated into our final report) is present!- 
berng dravin frca parochial school and institutionalized retarded groups who'’ 
are comparable to those already sampled. This is aimed at doukit ou- toLl 
sample size. It is ercpected that the results thus provided will yield' b^oadk 
^plications ror the education of the retarded. Consequently, the present 

rs based on the data from subjects which represent a partial 
sample. Interpretations drawn from such data must be considered in that light. 

9 ll^'’iq'‘“^nf consisted of 30 EMR children at each of the CA levels 

• u /f classes of the New York Cify 

neriod ' k i ?' Purposes, the given CA level included a 

cove°fd 0 ubove and below the given level. For example CA 9 

frof’irf from 4-3 to 12-0. It should be noted that the data obtaiLd 

fro.. 15 seven year ole pilot subjects were not included in the analysis las 

not wi-hin Ibe ca ’^“'luiremeuts of the various instruments were probably 

available tf L? ^utardates which ware 

sorected if they met the following criteria (hence do not 
cons^ituue a completely random sample); 

1* IQ scores V7sre within the range of 50 to 75. 

2. No severe emotional problems or physical dikbilitias ware noted on 
• the school record cards. 

• 3. English was the do.minant language spoken at home (this criteria was 

observed only in selection of the younger half of the sanple). 

In addition, care was taken to balance the sample populatfon i„ v«<.ards 

=.rLi.u' ?• -p-.i.rs"'- 

Mater3,als and Proceclure ■ . * 



^ ■ Each ^ was ,-.;eGn individually, and the following instramsnts were adm-;n- 
xstered in two separate (A.M. andP.H.) sessions in the give^ 0^01-^ 

or,- (IAEO') . The 
ri„rnal children s lAR scale (Crandall et al, 1965) is co.m'^iSd of 34 forced- 

choree Items. Each item stem describes either a positive or a nevatjve 

routinely occurs in children's dailykives. This 
stem IS followeo by one alternative stating tb.at the event was caused by the 
child and another stating that the even occurred because of the behavior of 
someone else in the child s ir.a, 2 diate environment. Internal alternatives are 
designated by the sjmbol "I". Positive-event iCca.s are indicated by a plus 
Sign an iiegati.vG events by a minus sign follov’iag tlic ‘’IV. A child's 1+ score 
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is obtained by sumniing all positive events for which he assumes "credit", and 
his I-score is the total of all negative events for which he assumes "blame". 
His total score is the sum of his 1+ and his I- subscores. 



The authors (Crandall et al, 1965) state that they specifically designed 
the scale to differ from the Children's Locus of Control Scale and the Child- 
ren*s Picture Test of Internal -External Control in tiiree crucial dimensions: 
a) It is designed to assess children *s beliefs in reinforcement responsibility 
exclusi\’ely in intellectual -academic achievement situations, b) the test 
limits the source of external control to those persons who most often come in 
face-to-face contact with a child — his parents, teachers, and peers, and 
c) it was constructed to sample both positive and negative events for which 
an individual could accept responsibility. . 

i. 

The test has been used in a major study by Crandall, Katkovsky, and 
Crandall (1965) vjith 923 normal elementary school children, from third to 
twelfth grade. They found that tlie scale had little relationship with intel- 
ligence and socio-economic status, a slight general tendency for positive, 
negative and total I-scores to increase with age; and total I scores correlated 
positively and significantly with almost all achievement test measure. 

In the present study, the original lARQ scale was used to test a pilot 
population of 10 educably mentally retarded children who were all around 
9 years of age. The results obtained froni this sample mads it evident that 
the meaningful use of this instrument vjith the educably mentally retarded 
would necessitate a modified and more simple lAR scale more suitable to the 
cognitive and the verbal skills of the intended subject population. Conse- 
quently, the scale was reduced in size from 34 to 24 items; and two exan’.ples 
were introduced as a ”v7arm up" to precede the test items. All 24 items are 
modifications of the questions introduced in the original lARQ — no new items 
were added. Samples of original and modified lARQ are presented in Appendix Aj^, 
and Appendix Ag. 



With the present sample a reliability of .57 was obtained, using Cornbach*s 
alpha (reliability via variance). 

Children's Picture Test of Internal -External Control (CPT) . The test 
consists of six cartoon items, in v;hicli the subject is asked to state "vjhat 
he would say" in various life-like situations v.’hich involve the attrlbutior^ 
of responsibility. The items are scored along a seven-point scale v?ith three 
degrees of internaJJ.ty, three of externality, and a nondiscrimi.natory midpoint. 
The higher the score the more external the orientation. 



In a major study utilizing the Children's Picture Test, Battle and Rotter 
(1963) studied 80 si^Lh and eighth grade Negro and vdiite children selected on 
the basis of sex, social class, and ethnic .group membership. The Bialcr- 
Cromw<^ll Locus of Control Scale v;as used in the study to "determine its 
relationship to the projective test being studied." 



Some of the results are significant for our present purposes. The 
findings were, a) a relationship bctv.v.ea internal -external control betv/een the 
attitudes and social class and ethnic group, b) significant corrclaCion between 
the Bialer-Croiriv'cll Locus of Control Scale and the CPT, and c) the overall 



findings lend support to the construct validity of the internal -external 
control variable as a generalised personality dimension. 



In the present study C?T t-:as administered individually employing an 
oral card-by-card method. The instructions and the conjinents on each card 
were read by the Examiner and S/s responses V7ere recorded verbatim. A 
sample of this instrument is presented in Appendix B. 

Karp-Constadt Children's Embedded Figure Test (CEFT) . The Children’s 
Test originally devised by IJitkin et al (1954} and is a revision of 
the children’s version of the liiibedded Figure Test devised by Goodenough and 
Eagle (1963). 

The CEFT (ICarp L Konstadt, 1963) consists of 25 items in which the 
subject is required to find the location of two forms (Tent and House) embed- 
ded in complex figures. The subject is given pre-test practice with figures 
wnich are slightly embadeed in complex forms to illustrate the procedure and 
to facilitate his understanding of the task. Ee then proceeds immediately 
into the test proper. 



The test was standardized on 160 children ranging in age from 5 to 12 
years (Karp & Konstadt, 1963). The subjects were randomly selected from 
student populations in N.Y.C, from neighborhoods of diverse ethnic, relig5.ous, 
and racial composition. Validicy coefficleni: between CEFT and 2FI x-^ere .83 
to .86 at 11-year level. 

The test measures Witkin and his associates call field dependence 

and field independence. A field dependent individual is described as:. 

"Characterized by passivity in dealing with the environment 
by unfamiliarity with and fear of their own impulses, together with 
poor control over them; by lack of self esteem and by possession of 
a relatively primitive and undifferentiated body image.” 

•A. field independent individual is described in converse terms. The 
CEFT reveals that there is increasi.ng ability of the subjects to detect 
the embedded fonns fro.m years 5 to 12. This Xvould indicate a developmen- 
tal process moving from dependency to independency with increasing age. ^ 

Witkin et al (1966) using both EFT and the children’s version of that 
test, evaluated educable mentally retarded boys in both a special class 
and an institutional setting. Witkin found that field independent MR 
constitute the preponderance of children being served in specialized set- 
tings (schools and institutions) for the retarded. He suggests that mildly 
mentally retarded field dependent students remain in regular school programs 
because of associated personality and bcliavioral patterns. The impliccitions 
of WitK-in’s initial probe into the .area of mental retardation has major 
implications for future research. 



In a paper to be read at the Eastern Psychological Association meeting, 
Irving Stuart (1966) concludes that there is a relationship between percep- 
tual field independence and reo.ding ability. He notes, "Conclusions suggest the 
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matching of instructional techniques to perceptual style for optimum effects 
of remedial procedures." 

With the present sample, Gronbach^s alpha (reliability via variance) was 
utilized, and a reliability of .85 was obtained. Sample plate of the GEFT is 
presented in Appendix C. 



Sosenzwelg Picture-Frustration Study (B?-F) . The Rosenzweig P-F is a 
limited projective technique designed to assess reactions to situations of 
stress. The children’s form (Rosenzweig et alj 1948) is designed for ages 
4 through 13 and consists of an eight -page booklet of twenty-four cartoon- 
like drawings- each showing a situation likely to occur in any ordinary day. 

The stimulus material depicts crudely sketched figures of males and females 
(both adults and children) whose facial e>:pressions are deliberately omitted, 
but with just enough detail in both figure and background to suggest the 
overall situation. However, in each cartoon the instigator of the frustration 
as well as the victirii are clearly identified. 

The subject is requested to give the response he thinks the thv?arted 
person in the cartoon would most likely give, on the assimiption that the 
subject will identify V7lth and respond for the anon 3 r:nous figures who are being 
thwarted. The frustrating agents are adults and children from both sexes, 
while the frustrated person is soniotimcs a hoj^ and at other times a girl. 

The instructions deliberately stress the game aspects of the test. 

For the purposes of this. study, major attention was directed to the direction 
of aggression variable. Our concern in the Extrapuaitive-Jntfopunitive 
dimension which has been previously investigated by Angelino and tShedd (1956). 
Using 102 mentally retarded (IQ’s 80 and belov.-) ages 6 to 13, those authors 
found signl-ficant differences in the direction of agression at different age 
levels betv 7 aen the retarded and the Rosenzweig norm group. They concluded 
that beginR 3 .ng with a basically ex trap unit ive response, retardates progress 
to a basically intropuniti.ve response, reaching each level of jreactioii aprox- 
imately tV7o years later than the norm group. 

The present stud^’^ employed the individual oral card-bj^-card administration 
method discussed bj" Lipman (1959) and Minnow (1952). Examiners read both the 
instructions for the test and the comnents on each card and recorded the 
response of the subject. A sample plate of this scale is presented in Appendix D 

Bialer-Cromwell Children’s Locus of Control Scale (CLC) . The construct 
"Locus of Control" (LC) is seen as refiect5.ng the individual’s ability to 
conceptualize the relationship betvjeen his own behavior and the outcome of 
events. Thus, the "Children’s Locus of Control Scale" (Bialer, I960, 1961) 
was des 3 .gned to measure the extent, to v-liich a given child characteristically 
construes event outcomes (both posit5.vc and negat3*ve) as being consequential 
to his o\in actions (i.e., internally controlled) rather than as due to the 
whims and/or manipulations of 'fate, chance, objects, or other people (i.e., 
externally controlled) , 

The scale consists of 23 questions vei-'bally administered, and so worded 
that for some items a "Yes" answer, and for other items a "No" ansvjcr are 
taken as indicating internal control (ILC) . In the administration of the 
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questionnaire, ^ is smply asked to say **Ycs’' or *'No" to each itein as it is 
read to nun^ and tae .scale is scored in tems of the total number of responses 
in the direction of internal control. The overall score is interpreted as 
indicating the ^*s relative ability to conceptualize the outcorae of events as 
being under his own control (the higher the score, the more internal the 
orientation) . 

In data derived during the standardization of the scale, an adjusted 
split-half reliability of .86 was obtained. In subsequent studies. Miller 
(1960), utilizing 100 mentally retarded found an adjusted split-half 

reliability of .87; and McConnell (1962) obtained a test-re test reliability 
coefficient of .73 with 18- retarded S's. Gozali and Bialer ^1968) obtained 
test-re test reliabilities of .84 and .87 witJi original and reverse forms of 
the scale respectively.— as well as significant indications that the scales 
were relatively independent of response - set bias among a total population 
of 189 retardates. 

With the present sample an alpha reliability coefficient of-. 43 was 
obtained. 



Tne questionnaire was originally constructed for a study designed to 
test hypotheses regarding the developmental aspects of the ability to 
conceptualize success and failure (Bialer, 1960, 1961). The subject popu- 
lation consisted of a combined group of 89 EMR and normal children, of both 
sexes, ranging in CA from 6-3 to 14-3 .and in ILA from 3-10 to 15-9. As 
predicted, with increasing age there' w.as a significant tendency toward an 
internal locus of control — with being a more relevant developmental 

variable than CA; and the LC scores correlated significantly both with ability 
to delay gratification and with response to success -tailure cues. 

The later fiiid?_n.gs of Land and Vine berg (1965) are among those which 
have corroborated Bialer results and strengthened the validity of the LC 
construct. In the Land and Vinebarg study, administration of the Bialer- 
Cromwell LC scale to 36 blind children led to the predicted findings that 
blind children tend to be more externally controlled than do sighted children 
and that with increasing mental age there was a significant tendency for locus 
of control to become more internal. 

Other findings of particular relevance to our present project includesi 
the followins: 



a. 



Mclntj^re (1961) found a significant positive correlation 
between scores on the Children's Locus of Control Scale 
and those on a modification of T-Jitkin’s Embedded Figures 
Test 0vitkin, 1954), indicating that ILC was related to 
field independence. There was also a high significant 
correlation between IQ and EFT scores. 



b. Butterfield and Butterfield (1961) found that ELC retarded 
children showed higher achievement levels than did ILC 
retardates with teachers x-fliose values differed from those 
of the students (i.e., ELC ind.widuals may respond more 
to the values of those around them). 
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Wide-Rap.j^g Acliic.vgniCiit: Test Q.-JRAT) . The instrisacnt utilized in our 
study uas the 1965 revision of the wRAT (Jastak et al, 1965). For our 
purposes only the reading and aritlmetic sub-tests vjere employed since the 
spelling subtest turned out to be too tinie-coasumlng. 
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RESULTS 



The results will be delineated in accordance with the data relating to 
eajpirical objectives and those relating to specific hypotheses. The tables 
illustrating the findings folio--; the reference section of this report. 

Empirical Data 

The means, standard deviations, and ranges for the various CA levels 
and for the total sainple on the descriptive variables of Chronological and 
Mental Ages (in months), on the personalit}^ scales, and on Reading and 
Arithmetic Grade Level are shoi-7n in Table II. 

i 

The relationships among the personality scales to each other and to 
ITRAT scores were examined by correlational techniques (Pearson ic) at each 
age level and for the group as a whole. Tables III, Vc , V, and VI summarize 
the relationships at ages 9, 11, 13, and 15, respectively^. Table VII gives 
analogous results for the total sample. 



As Table III indicates, at CA 9, CEFT and R?-F (I) arc significantly- 
correlated (p<C*01); and there is a significant negative relationship 
(p<C.05) bebvecn EP-F (I) and Rp-F (E) as well as between RP-F (I-I) and 
RP-F (E) , There is also a positive relationship (p <(.05) betecen the 
arithmetic subtest of the V7RAT (AGL) and Rp-F (H) . No other correlations 
were significant. 



At CA 11 (Table IV) there 5.s a significant positi've relationship 
(p <^.05) between CEFT and Rp-F (I), and betrv-jeen lARQ and RP-F (I). With- 
in the RP-F itself, there is a significant positive correlation bet\-;een 
I and K (p<^.05) and a negative correlation between E and M (p<.05). 

In regard to correlations with achievement. Table VJ shoi-?G that AGL is 
significantly related to lARQ, CPT, and RP-F (H) . There were no signfica 
relationships between reading scores (P.GL) and the p-ersonality scales. 



Table V (CA 13) indicates a signf leant negative correlation (p<^-05) 
between RP-F (E) and RP-F (M) as well as a positive correlation between 
CEFT and AGL (p <.05). 
level. 



No other findings were significant at this age 



For the 15-year-old sample. Table VI notes negative relationships 
(p ^.05) bct\-7een lARQ and CLC, CEFT and PP-F (E) . Significant negative 
correlations are also obtained within the RP-j bet'ween E and I and bctv;een 
E and H, A positive r (p<.01) was deri^^ed for CEFT and RP-F (M) ♦ 

There V7ere no significant relationships between cither ACL or RGL and 
personality measures at this level. 



Table VII indicates that when a more adequate N is utilized, more 
meaningful relationships are observed. Thus, significant correlations 
are obtained between CEFT and livRQ (p<.05), CEFT and RP-F (I) (p < . 01) , 
CEFT and RP-F (H) (p <(.01) and between Ii\RQ and R?-F (I) (p <(.05) and 
LARQ and RP-F (M) (p<.01). T-Jithin the RP-F, negative relationships 
(p<.01) vjcre observed hc-ti/aea I and E and between E and H. The corre- 
lations with achievement also reveal interesting trends. lARQ and 
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CEFT both correlate with EGL and AGL (p -<.01). AGL also correlates with 
KP-F (I) and EP-F (11) (p<-01). RGL shows a positive relationship to R?-F (I) 
(p <-05) and to K?-F (II) (p <.0i). Both RGL and AGL show a negative corre- 
lation with R?-F (E) (p<.05). No other significant relationships were 
apparent for the total saisple. 



The relationships betivcen scores on specific personality scales and 
academic success and failure were examined by a series of Chi Square 
analyses for each academic area at each age level and for the group as a 
whole. For purposes of this anal^'sis, academic failure was defined as 
performance at more than one-half year belcn-: IL\ expectancy. Due to the 
ILnited sample size at specific age levels, there were inadequate observed 
cell frequencies to sustain the anal 3 ^sis at those levels. Consequently, 
we are herewith concerned only with the analysis of the total group data. 
Table VIII sunmarizes that analy^sis. Perusal of that table shows signif- 
icant Chi Square values beti/een lARQ and achievement in both Reading and 
Arithnietic, between CEFT and Arithmetic achievement, and between C?T and 
Reading achiev^ement . The remaining relatio-iships were not significant. 



Common personality dimensions of the several scales at the \'arious 
CA levels could not be derived due to inadequate sample size at each age 
level. However, con-mon dimensions were derived through factor analysis 
of the data from the total s'anple. In addition, relationships involving 
the TvRAT were factor analyzed along with those of the personality .scales . 
Table IX shows both the urrotated and rotated (QuarLisriax) factor matrices 
for all pertinent variables. As indicated, t-jo factors were derived 
through Quartimax rotation. Factor A consists of lARQ, CEFT, KP-F (I), 
RP-F (M) , RGL, and AGL, Factor B is comprised of a positive leading for 
RP-F (E) and a negative loading for RP-F (H) . 



The nature of the curve for the develcpinental trend for each of the 
personality characteristics and for academic achievement was examined 
graphically. The derived curves for lARQ, CEFI, CPT, CLC, RP-F, and 
17RAT are presented in Figures A, B, C, D, E, and F, respectively-. In- 
spection of the figures indicates a developmental trend from lesser to 
greater inte'rnality with increasing CA. 

Hypothesis Testin g 

H 1: There is a significant relationship bct\-7een the \^arious pers-- 

ohality scales at all C.A levels. ' 



The findings pertinent to this hypothesis have already- been discussed 
in the section on empirical data in regard to Tables III, Xvs V, and VI. 
However, we xjill limit our subsequent interpretations to the data outlined 
in Table VII v;hich has also been discussed above as relating to the relation- 
ships among the various scales for the group as a whole. 



H 2; There d.g a developmental trend' across the CA 
creasingly iritcrnal frarre of reference. 



range tox-Jard an in- 



This trerid vjas generally indicated 
in the scv'eral figures dcsc'i-ibod above. 



by- the graphic representations 
In addition, Duncan’s technique 
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vas utilised to 
personality and 
the follci-fing: 



compare the 
achieven:ent 



differences betvicen each age group on each of the 
trends. Duncan’s test of significance indicated 



1. IARQ < There is increasing internality ffoni CA 9 to CA 13. However, 
there is no significant difference beti^een CA 13 and CA 15 (see Tables X, 

XI, and XII). 



2. CSFT . There is a significant trend toirard greater internality 
from CA 11 to CA 15. No apparent difference bet^^'een CA 9 and CA 11 
(see Tables XIII, XIV', and X\^.) 

3. CPT , No significant trends i-7cre derived. 

4. CLC . -Significant trends are observed beteeen ages 9 and 11, 9 
and 13, and 9 and 15. Other trends were not significant (see Tables XVI, 

XVII 5 and XVIXI). 

RP~F (•£) T There was an overall significant diminishing of the 
(E) response from CA. 9 to CA 15. However, no differences emerged beteeen 
9 and 11 and bett-Jeen 11 and 13 (see Tables XIX, XV, AliD XXI). 

6. RP-E (1) . There was a significant increment in the (I) response 
from CA 9 to CA 13 and from CA 9 to CA 15, v?ith no difference betvreen CA 9 
and CA II. Significant increases were also observed from CA 11 to 15 and 
11 to 15, with no differences beti-jeen'GA 13 and 15 (see Tables XXII, >DCIII, 
and XXIV). 

7. RGL . Reading achievement increases bctvjeen CA 9 and 11, CA 9 and 13, 
and CA 9 and 15. There is a leveling off betv.'een CA 11 and 13; and the incre- 
ment continues betereen CA 11 and 15 and between CA 13 and 15. (see Tables XXV, 
XXVI, and XXVII). 

8. AGL . There is a continuous developmental increment in arithmetic 

achievement from one age level to the next (see Tables XXIX, and 

XXX). 



In order to determine which was the more relevant developmental variable, 
partial correlations were obtained between NA and CA and each of the tests 
employed with N=120. * I 

i 

When MA was controlled, the follo'.-73.ng significant correlations (p <(.01) 
were obtained with CA: (a) CA-IARQ=.33; (b) CA-RGL=.37; (c) CA-AGL=.47. 

When CA vjas partialled out, the following significant correlations 
(p <(.01) w^ere obtai.ncd V7ith ¥A: (a) HA-CEFT=.28; (b) tLA-AGL=.30. 



DISCUSSION 



The present study set out to exasiine the relationships among a variety 
of both verbal and nonverbal personality scales ^vhich purport to measure the 
extent to which an individual behaves as if he, on the one hand, or the 
environment, on the other, exercises the greater control over the outcome 
of events. The study further investigated. the developmental trends involved 
in this internal -external dimansion of personality and its relation to 
academic achievement among educable retardates. 



The present investigation differed from the original proposal in too 
respects: (a) it did not contain a sample of seven-year- old ^'s; and 

(b) the sample was taken exclusivel3' from the special classes of the New 
York City public schools. The seven year olds were excluded primarily on 
the basis of pilot study results which indicated the inability of that age 
group to respond adequately to all of the instrimients emplo^^ed. The ex- 
clusive use of public school children v/as due to the consideration that 
this particular sample represented the groups to which major generalizations 
would be made; and as large a sample as possible was therefore desired. In 
addition, it was projected that a budget adjustment would be requested to 
provide for gathering data c3n additional subjects from institutions and 
parochial schools . The use of budgetarj^ funds for this purpose has been 
approved, and additional data is currently being gathered. 

Although we have previously^ herein presented statistical data for each 
of the chronological age levels (9, 11, 13, 15) as well as for the entire 
group of 120 £‘s, for purposes of this interlni report, major emphasis v'ill 
be given to interpretation of the findings for the group as a whole (N=120) , 
We are imposing this limitation on our conclusions for the following reasons: 
(a) with the N of 30 at each CA level, it seems hazardous to draw mean- 
ingful, implications from the limited number of significant relationshins 
which emerged; (b) the additional data presentl}' being gathered is aimed 
at doubling the sc::nple size at each age level; and it is expected that a 
subsequent statistical analysis based on N=C0 at each level will yield 
more meaningful results; (c) although specific personality-achievement 
relationships were significant at given age levels, there were few con- 
sistent relationships across the CA range — again making meaningful inter- 
pretation difficult; and (d) information obtained from the present sample 
of 120 seems to represent an adequate pool from which vje iriay infer ^ 
those trends which will emerge more strongly when the data fiom. the final 
sample of 240- ^‘s becomes available. 

It was originally hypothesized that there would be a significant 
relationship between the various personality scales at each CA level 
Odiich necessarily i.mpli.cd that this relationship would hold for the 
total sample). This hypothesis was sustained --with certain exceptions 
to be presently noted. 

In examining the overall results, it is evident that a significant 
relationship was maintained between the modified lARQ, the CEFT, and each 
of the three components of the PJ?-F. It is important to note that while 
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the relationships are essentially- positive, the (£) diniension of the RP-? 
correlated negatively with CSFT and x?ith the (I) cortponent of the R?-F. 

These results lend ^^eight to the validity of the construct of internal- 
external dimensions cf personality as \jell as to the various scales involved. 
The positive correlation be&.-een the (il) and (I) dimensions of the RP-F, 
along ^-jith the negative loading of (ri) liith (E) in the factor analysis, 
further suggest that caution should be exercised in interpreting (M) as 
indicating an essentially neutral response among retardates. 

However, while the CEFT, the modified lARQ, ai^ the PJ?-F appear to 
be highly related, the converse seenis to be true of the CPT and CLC with 
our present saa^le. It is noteworthy that these latter scales showed a 
consistent non- relatedness to each other as vjell as to the other person- 
ality nieasures--both at all Ck levels and for the total sample. It seems 
clear from these findings that CPT and CLC measure, different aspects of 
personality than those tapped by the modified lARQ, CEFT, kSD RP-F in 
our saiTiple. The lack of relationship between CLC amd CPT Is counter to 
that found by Battle and Rotter (1963 J with a norma3L sample. However 
in an unpublished study, Crandall (Personal Coinaiunication, 1967) found 
that CLC and CPT did not correlate for a 9th grade .-saniple. Obviously, 
the parameters of the relationship need further study. Crandall also 
found that whereas CjlC and lARQ showed a signific>.n-t relationship in- 
boys, there were no corresponding relationship amoiig the female subjects. 

A nuiTiber of variables seem to be instrumental in the lack of relation- 
ship beti'Jecii CLC and the inodifred lARQ in cur subjects. TThilc both are 
verbal scales, the CIC questions appear to require c more global and abstract 
conceptualization of control of events than do the Wtore concrete, education" 
ally oriented questions of the modified lARQ^ The ■"yes"-"no'' response 
requirement of CLC may aiso be more prone to eliciting inaccurate responses, 
and this may have been reflected in its relatively low reliability among 
our ^ s. It will be important to sec if the appare^itly total independence 
among the CLC, CPT, and modified lARQ are maintained when the final data 
are analyzed. 

Anotner aspect of this study was to investigate: the relationships of tlie 
personality scales and academic achievement in reading and arithmetic. The 
Wide Range Achievement Test was utilized because of its brevity j.n adminis- 
tration, its broad assessment range, and its low sc,:;rable base. It estimates 
reaeing grade level by the ability of the subject to recognize and pronounce 
^ written letter or w'ord. Arithmetic achievement is m-easured by computation 
skills. This methc-d of assessm-ent of reading and a.rlthinetic skills for a 
re Larded group is such tiiat it was anticipated it would provide for a mean- 
ingful distribution at each age level and for the total population. In the 
present population th-e anticipated distribution did not occur. 

It can be readily seen that the mean RGL at CA 9 was 1.12 and that at 
CA 15 it \7a.s only 2,96. For the total sample, the ?;GL ranged frora .01 to 
7,2 with a mean of 1.95 and SD of 1.26. These fi.ndi]igs arc indicative of 
skevjed dxs tri.bution \7ith the major proportio?i. of csr-cs bslov? 3rd grade 5.n 
readxng . x'hxs kind of dxsLT.xbutxon had an adverse effect on the resul ts 
at each CA level and probably effects thcoe for the -entire population. The 



AGL scores for the entire group range from .02 to 5.9 with a mean of 2.41 and 
— - results indicate a more meaningful distribution of scores 

at this juncture it is difficult to identify the reasons for these divergent 
findings. ^ 

One mignu conjecture tnat the XJRAT is not a discriminating instrument 
or that it is unreliable for this population. Another possibility would be 
that the students in this sample have singly not learned to read and to do 
at tne level generally expected, of educable retarded children. 

±he quality of teaching, major deficiencies in e^iperiential background, and 
a host of other factors could be considered to explain the findings. The 
^^^ibional samples irom parochial and institutional educational programs 
being gathered should sned some ligtit on this aspect of the present 
study. Despite the limitations of the achievement data. Table VII indicates 
that significant relationships were obtained bett/een the modified lARQ and 
reading, betiveen reading and arithmetic, and beteeen CEFT and reading for 
the total sample population. In addition, all the di.msnsions of the RP-F 
shoi.ed a significant relationship with both reading and arithmetic- It- is 
evident from these results tnat relationships among certain personality 
*cales also encompass an aoditional relationship with achievement. 

In analyzing these relationships further, a factor analyses yielded 
t \70 j.actors as shown on laole IX. Factor A which includes loadings of 
lARQ, CEFT, EP-F (x) , R?-F (H) , RGL, and AGL appears to represent an 
JSntemal Achievement Kesponsibilit 2 / x'actorj and Fa,ctor B which contains 
positive RP-F (E) loading and negative R?-F (M) loading represents an 
Externality Factor. These findings acid further validity to the construct 
of inteinai-external p-ersonality diraensions and strongly sugg€:st that 
these dimensions 5 as measured by modified xARQ, CEFT, and R?**F are related 
to academic achievement. 



The e.^plora L-ion or the relatr.onsiiip befc-jeen the personality variables 
and academic success and failure also revealed some interesting observatl.ons 
regarding the achievement levels of our retarded subjects. 

The limited range in mean reading grade from CA 9 to 15, with its 
accompanying skewed distribution encempassing an ■ oveirabuncla.nce of poor 
readers lecl-.to difficulty in analyzing the results. It was found that 
at ages 9 and 11 there were fewr cases of failure, while values at ages 
13 and 15 there were few cases of success. Significant Chi Square values 
were not obtained at any age level betw*een the personality scales and 
academic success and failure. When the analyses were carried out using 
the total group, significant relationships were found bet^-jeen the mod- 
ified lARQ and reading (p <.05), between Ir\RQ and arithmetic (p><C.05) 
and beb[-7een CEi’X and readi.ng (p-\. 01). These findi.ngs are consistent with 
the previous correlational analysis and strongly sugges t that the modified 
OLir 1 not only show z_ rela tioush i.p '^v^itji read ing and arithmetic, 
iil pteclj-ction of success and failure in these academic pur- 
It would be anticipated that these relationships’^^! be further 
clarified with the increase in sample size at each age level. 

Anot-her hypoi-hesis tested in thns study v/as thsL there V70uld be a 
developn-.ental crend mov^ing from an external (or lesser , internal) frame of 
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refetence to greater internalit^'-. As indicated, this hypothesis x?as tested 
etipirically by a trend analysis and statisticaxly by examining the sig- 
nificance hetTv/een the means at each age level for each personality scale. 

In general, the hypothesis x~as sustained. This is clearly evident in the 
graphic presentation in all cases except that for the CFI, 

However, the statistical analysis indicates that the betoeen-age mean 
differences, although often in the expected direction were sometimes non- 
significant, and there is a further indication that each of the scales 
represents a different devleopmental sequence. For example, the modified 
lAPvQ reveals a consistent developmental pattern from lesser to greater 
intemality with a plateau at year 13. The graphic data indicates con- 
tinued growth in intemality; but the statistical findings reveal that the 
mean differences for years 13 and 15 do not differ statistically. . 



The CEFT also presents a consistent developmental pattern from depen- 
dence to independence from 3 »^ear 9 to 15. It is notevjorthj", however, that 
the mean differences beti^een ages 9 and 11 do not differ statistically 
and, that the major movement toward fie Id -.independence appears to start 
between ages 11 and 13 and continues through age 15. 



The trend anal^/ses for the CLC indicates that there is a shift toward 
internal control at year 9 and a plateau from ages 11 to 15. The statistical 
analysis indicates no difference in mean scores for years 11, 13, and 15; 
but there is a significant difference at all of these ages when compared to 
•year 9. Cons5.dering the findings of previous research, it is possible that 
the upward trend for the CLG starts before age 9, and that our sample has 
tapped only the upper portion of the external to internal trend. A specific 
sample of children below CA 9 would be essential to evaluate this possibility. 



The CPT in this studv^ did not show any statistical trend and was apparent- 
ly unable to discriminate with our population. This maj' be due to its 
limited sampling of behavior and its rather amorphous structure. 



The trend anal^'sis of the RP-F dimensions indicates that Extra- 
punitivencss (E) plateaus from 9 to 13 and then decreases after age 13, 
Intropunitiveness (I) shifts after age 11 and plateaus at age 13, and 
Impunitiveness (M) increases after 9 and plateaus at age 11. In the case 
of the (E) dimension, an extension of the age rar.-ge upwards appears 
appropriate in order to evaluate 5.f this decriment in E continues. In the 
case of the (M) dimension, an extension of the age range downward is suggested 
in order to evaluate if we have sampled the upper end of a developmental 
curve. The develop.mental trend in the RP-F dimension strongly suggests that 
the time ben-jeen ages 11 and 13 are crucial for the dcvelopniental of iutro- 
punitiveness as a response to frustration. 



The partial correlations between both KeV and CA and the behavioral 
variables has indicated that with some of the latter, CA was a more relevant 
developmental clim!?.nsion, whereas with others, IIA seemed to be more relevant. 
The reasons for these findings are not iirn-ecliatcl}'- discrenablc. Perhaps 
when the additional data Is added to the analy^sis the various differential 
relationships will become clarified. 



For the present, our 
CEFT, and the PxP-F may be 
the academic achievement o 



data strongly suggests that the modified L^RQ 
useful for diagnostic and predictive purposes 
f the mentally retarded. 
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SUI-2L4RY AJID G0J4CLUSI0KS 



The present results must be viewed in. the context that the data under 
consideration represent only a portion of the total findings to be analyzed . 
eventually. Sirice this vas a correlational study, it is fully recognized 
that the relationships found may be due partially to the statistical arti- 
facts of limited sample size and unrepresentative distributions and that the 
results may be altered radically with the inclusion of the additonal subjects. 

Within the context of these limitations, the following findings appear 
to represent those trends in the present sample which are expected to be 
sustained with the increase in the total sample size, 

1. A significant relationship e.xists between specific personality 

scales and achievement. These personality scales include the modified 
Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire the Children's 

Embedded Figures Test (CEFT), and the Rosenzweig Picture -Frustration Test (SP-F) 
Throughout the analysis this constellation of scales has shov.Ti consistency in 
their relationships to each other, have been identifiable as distinct factors 

5.n the factor analysis, have been related to success and failure in academic 
achrevement , and have shov:n "significant develop:c3ntal trends in both the 
empirical findings and the statistical analyses. Consequsntl3*, they' appear 
to show great promise as clinical diagnostic tools which may be highly relevant 
in academic settf.ngs for the mentally -retarded. 

2. The lack of relationship of the Children's Picture Test (CPT) and the 
Children's Locus of Control (CLC) to each other or to an^^^ of the variables 
studied is not€v7orth3’^. This non-relationship was consistent at almost every 
age level and in the present total sar;ip1.e. These findings strongly suggest 
tnat the latter tests of internal vs. external control are apparently measur- 
ing different aspects of these dimi-ansions than are being measured by the lARQ, 
the CEFx or the RP--F. More specificall3’", the G?T and CLC appear to tap the 
more global, abstract aspects of the internal -external dimension, as coriipared 
to those tapped b3^ the rather concrete, structured, situationaly based mater- 
ials in the CSFT and the lARQ. 

3. The observed developraeiital trends were all in the expected direction. 

Significant trends were noted in all beliai-ioral scales except the CPT. - ^ 

Particularly mcraningful were those trends involving the lARQ, CELT, and R?-F. 
However, even in those cases, the specific age levels of this study did not 
allow for definitive data as to points of shift fror.?. externality to internality. 
Nevertheless, the consistency of the obtained data F.trongl3' suggests the 
validity of the pcrsonalit3' dimension; and the sample apparentl3’^ needs expansion 
in size and in age levels for more definitive findfegs. 
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Table I 



• 


Population Break 


Boun Accord ins to 


Race and Sex 




White 


Non-White 


Total 


^^ale 


30 


36 


66 


Female 


22 


32 


54 


Total 


52 


68- 


120 



21 



o 

ERIC 



Table II 
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Means, Standard Deviations, and Ranges of Descriptive 
Variables, Personality Scales and Reading 
and ArithfT.ctic Grade Level for Educably 
Mentally Retarded Children 



[ 

) 



i 

I 









! 






1 

Variables 


A-ee 9{'K=30) 


A,gc 11(11=30') 


Age r3(N=30) 


Age 15(N=30) 


Total(K=120) 


¥A 


X 


70.30 


84.50 


94.73 


114.13 


90.91 


R 


57-84 


67-101 


70-112 


92-144 


1 57-144 


SD 


7.38 


10.54 


13.57 


16.06 


1 20.17 


CA 


X 










1 142.64 


R 


102-113 


125-143 


150-160 


174-185 


1 102- 1S5 j 


SD 










1 26.52 1 


IRAQ 


X 


12.00 


13.66 


.15.50 


16-.46 


14.40 


R 


6-19 


8-21 


9-22 


10-20 


1 6-22 


SD 


3,86 


2.89 


3.29 


! 2.44 


1 3.48 


CEFT 


X 


4.46 


4. 76 


7.43 


10.43 


1 6.77 


R 


1-11 


0-10 


1-16 


3-20 ! 


1 0-20 


SD 


2.60 


2.23 


4.68 


5.01 i 


i 4.52 


CPT 


X 


15.46 


14.46 


14.23 


14.13 


14.57 


R 


9-26 


6-23 


9-22 


6-23 1 6-26 


SDi 


4.50 


4.03 


3.57 


3.81 ! 4.03 


CLC 


X 


12.50 


10.93 


12.83 


13.23 ! 12.37 


R 


4-18 


4-18 


8-19 i 


! 9-18 1 4-19 


SD 


3.53 


2.97 


2.78 1 


! 2.37 j 3.03 1 




X 


11.06 


9.20 


i 

8.86 1 


8.73 i 


1 9.46 


RP-F(E)! 


; R 


3-20 


1-17 


5-15 


4-17 1 


1-20 


SD 


4.00 


4.15 * 


2.90 


3.09 1 


3.70 1 


RP-F(I) 


X 


4.16 


4.43 


5.46 


5.93 ! 


5.00 


R 


0-10 


0-0 1 


1 1-10 


3-9 } 


0-lCk 


SD 


2.38 


1.66 j 


! 1.94 


1.50 j 


2.03 


RP-F(M) 


X 


5.i0 


8.33 


7.26 


8.50 


7.30 


R 


0-11 


2-15 


2-15 1 2-12 


0-15 


SD 2.65 


3.33 


3.09 t 


2.66 


3.24 


RGL 


1 

X 


1.12 


1.81 


1.93 


2.96 


1.95 


R 


.01-2.7 


.05-4.7 


.06-6.3 


1. 1-7.2 


• 

0 

1 

'-J 


SD 


.64 


.88 


1.03 


i.52 


1.26 


AGL 


X 


1.25 


2.12 


2.76 


3.50 


2-41 ■ J 


R 


.02-2.8" 


.06-3.6 


.03-4.5 1 


1.4-5. 9 


.02-5.9 1 


SD 


.70 1 .73 1 


.93 \ 


1.01 


1.20 1 



O 

'ERIC 
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Table x±i 



The Relationships Among the Personality 
Scales to Each Other and to 
WRAT Scores at age 9 (K=30) 



Variables 


Vt\ lARQ CEFT 


CRT CLC 


RP-F(E) 


R?-F(I) 


R?-F(H) 


RGL 


AC-L 


m 


.12 .24 


-.22 -.09 


.03 


.37* 


.16 


.41* 


.51* 


lARQ 


.02 


- . 04 . 07 

# 


-.23 


-.13 


.28 


.10 


. - . 05 


CEFT 




.14 -.13 


-.32 


.72** 


.34 


.13 


.14 


CFI 




.06 


-.11 


-.01 


.20 


-.17 


-.04 


CLC 






-.04 • 


-.24 


.01 


-.22 


.05 


RP-F(TE) 








-.42* 


-.37* 


-.12 


.03 


RP-F(TI) 


- 








.22 


.10 


,27 


RP-F(TKj 












'.30 


.42** 


RGL 














.48** 


AGL 














- 



* Significant beyond .05 level f 

** Significant beyond .01 level 

i 
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Table IV 



I 









Relationships Among the ?ersonalit 3 »^' 
Scales to Each Other *and to 
MEAT Scores at Age 11 (K=30) 



Variables 


llA lARQ CEFT 


CPT 


CLC 


MA 


.23 .06 


-.34 


1 

• 

O 


I/.EQ 


.13 


-.03 


.01 


CEFT 




o 

• 

1 


.19 


CPT 


• 




-.21 



CLC 



RP-F(E) 

RP-F(I) 

EP-F(M) 

RGL 

AGL 



PJP-F(E) 


PJ?-F(I) 


R?-F(il) 


RGL 


AGL 


.02 


.15 


.22 


.03 


.37'-- 


-.07 


.39 


.16 


.05 


.37* 


-.06 


,44^'^ 


.34 


.26 


.18 


-.13 


-.06 


.05 


-.04 


1 

• 

O 


.26 


-.22 


-.12 


.15 


.29 




-.34 




-.05 


-.15* 






.39^^ 


-.18 


.00 




- 




.32 


*35 













* Significant beyond .05 level 

** Significant be>^ond .01 level 
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Table V 



Relationships Among the Personality 
Scales to Each Other and to 
KRAI Scores at Age 13 (N=30) 



Variables MA lARQ CEFT 


CPT 


CLC 


PJP-F(E) 


HP-F(I) 


RP-F(!-I) 


PGL 


AGL 


MA -.12 .23 


-.01 


-.16 


.25 


-.20 


-.23 


.14 


.29 


lARQ -.02 


..04 


.07 


.06 


.18 


-.01 


-.02 


.06 


CEFT 


.08 


-.20 


.13 


-.11 


-.01 


.20 


.36* 


CPT 




-.01 


-'.29 


-.21 


.31 


.18 


-.12 


CLC 






-.27 


.07 


.20 


.11 


-.09 


RP-F(S) 








-.27 


-. 60 ^*^A- 


-.22 


-.18 


R?-F(I) 










-.21 


.18 


,46" 


PF-F(if) 












-.02 


-.06 


RGL 














.45^*' 


AGL 








- 









* Significant beyond ,05 level 
Significant beyond ,01 level 
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Table VI 



Relationships Aniong the Personality 
Scales to Each Other and to 





WRAT Scores At Age 15 


(K=30) 








Variables 


M lARQ CEFT CPT CLC Px?-F(E) 


PvP-F(I) 


R?-F(M) 


RGL 


AGL- 


m 


.03 .26 .11 -.26 -.27 


.12 


.36 


-.22 


.01 


lARQ 


-.16 .24 -.40^'* .09 


-.20 


.03 


.05 


.00 


CEFT 


.05 .20 -.36^- 


1 

• 

o 


. 60 -^^ 


-.08 


nq 

• VTw' 


CPT 


-.30 -.07 


.14 


.05 


-.29 


.12 


CLC 


-.23 


1 

• 

O 


• 

00 


.07 


.24 


RP-P(E) 


. 


1 

• 

CO 


-.84** 


1 

• 

o 


-.03 


RP-F(I) 






.02 


• 

O 

U) 


.10 


R?-P(M) . 


- 






-.03 


.06 


RGL 










.38* 


AGL 













* Significant beyond ,05 level 

** Significant beyond .01 level 



I 

EMC 
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Table VH 



Relationships Bettjeen the Personality 
Scales and WXkT Scores Total Sample 

(N=120) 



Variables 


CA lARQ CEFT 


CPT 


CLC 


PJ’-FCE) 


R?-F(I) 


■ R?-F(M) 


RGL 


AGL 


m 


.40**' ,52** 


-.14 


.04 


-.17 


.31''* 


.32=?'* 


.40** 


.64=** 


Ck 


.50** .48** 


-.15 


.14 


-.22* 


.33*=?- 


.29*>v 


.52=rfr 


.67** 


lARQ 


.23* 


-.03 


.06 


-.17 


.22* 


.25='^'^ 


.26** 


.37** 


CEFI 




-.01 


,10 


--.21* 


.32^'~v 


.33** 


.31=** 


.46=* 


CPT 






-.09 


-.10 


-.07 


.09 


-.14 


- . 15 


CLC 








-.03 


-.04 


.02 


.09 


.17 


EP-F(E) 










-.41=?'* 


-.65=^' 


-.18* 


-.21* 


E?-F(I) 






- 






.18 


.20* 


.39=** 


RP-FaO 














.25=** 


.33=* 


RGL 
















.61** 


AGL 
















- 



* Significant b" 3 >^ond .05 level 

** Significant beyond .01 level 
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! 

t 

i - ‘ Table VIII 



Sunniary Table 


of Chi Square Analyses of 


Personality Scales 


• 


- 


and Academic Achievement, 


o 

CM 




Source 


2 

X 


df 


P 


lARQ — Reading 


4.84 


1 


<.05 


lARQ — Ar i thnie tic 


- 5.26 


1 


<.05 


CEFT— Reading 


10.22 


1 


- <.01 


CEFT — Ar i tliinc t ic 


.58 


1 


N.S. 


CPI — Read ing 


5.79 


1 


<.02 


CPT — Ar i thmc tic 


2.34 


i 


N.S. 


CLC — Read ing 


.74 


1 


N.S. 


CLC — Air thme t ic 


.38 


1 


N.S. 


RP-F- -Read ing 


^ /. 1 
^ m~T ^ 


1 


N.S. 


RP-F — Arithmetic 


1.71 


1 


N.S. 



i 
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Table IX 



Unrotated and Rotated Factor Matrices, 
Personality Scales and URAT Scores, 

^ • (N=120) 



Variables 


Unrotated Matrix 


Rotated 


Matrix 




. I ■ 


II 


A 


B 


lARQ 


-.42 

• 


.10 


.42 


-.10 


CSFI 


-.54 


.10 


.53 


-.16 


CPT 


.06 


-.27 


1 

• 

CO 


-.22 


CLC 


-.12 


.14 


.17 


.07 ‘ 


TE 


-.59 


.52 


-.28 


.73 


RP-F(TI) 


-.51 


-.03 


.44 


-.26 


RP-F(IM) 


-.63 


-.41 


.37 


-.65 


RGL 


-.57 


.32 


_. 65 


.02 


AGL 


-.73 


.36 


.81 


.01 


Loading (.35) 


arc considered 


significant. 


They are ur* 


ler lined 
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Table X 





Analysis 

S 


of Var 
for 


iance Suirjuary Table 
lARQ 




SOURCE 


ss 


df 


■ MS F 


P 


Between 


353.36 


3 


117.79 12.43 


<.01 


Within. 


1099.63 


116 


9.48 




Total 


1452.99 


119 







< 



30 




Table XI 



Means and SD*s for lAXQ at 
Each Age Level 



Age Group 


' N 


X 


SD 


9 


30 


12.00 


3.44 


11 


30 


13.66 


2.94 


13 


30 


15.50 


3.35 


15 


30 


16.46 


2.48 
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Table XII 



Duncan’s Technique: Katri:: of 

Significants for lARQ 





9 Yrs. 


11 Yrs. 


13 Yrs. 


11 yrs. 


-.508 






13 yrs. 


10.097 


1.421 




15 yrs. 


15.090 


6.263 


-3.326 



Positive values are significant. 
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Table XIII 



Analysis of Variance Siurjiiary Table 
for CEFT 



Source 


ss 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between 


695.36 


3 


231,79 


15.23 


<.01 


Within 


1765.57 


116 


15.22 




• 


Total 


2460.93 


119 
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Table XIV 



Means and SD^s for CiiifT at 
Each Age Level 





N 


X 


SD 


Age 9 


30 


4.47 


2.65 


Age 11 


30 


4.77 


2.27 


Age 13 


30 


7.43 


4.76 


Age 15 


30 


10.43 


5.10 
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Table XV 



Duncan *s 



Technique : 
for 



Matrix 

CEFT 



of Significants 





9 Yrs. 


11 Yrs. 


13 Yis. 


11 Yrs. 


-9.281 






13 Yrs. 


kjbl 


3.682 




15 Yrs. 


20.801 


19.540 


5.508 



Positive 



-values are significant. 
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Table XVI 





Ana l3^s is 


of Variance 
for CLC 


Sun-Tiiary Table 






Source 


ss 


df 


MS 


F 


? 


Between 


91.23 


3 


30.41 


3.48 


<-05 


Within . 


1014.90 


116 


8.75 






Total 













S 
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Table XVII 

Mean's and SD's for CLC at 
Each Age Level 







N 


X 


SD 


Age 


9 


30 


12.50 


3.60 


Age 


11 


30 


10.93 


3.02 


Age 


13 


30 


12.83 


2.83 


Age 


15 


30 


13.23 


2.21 



Table XVIII 



Duncan's Technique: Matrix of Significance 

for CLC 





9 Yrs. 


11 Yrs. 


13 Yrs. 


11 Yrs. 


.299 






13 Yrs . 


1.690 


-6.456 




15 Yrs. 


3.591 


-4.700 


-6.091 



Positive values are significant. 



t 
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Table 



XIX 





Analysis 


of Variance 
RP-F(E) 


Suu^nary Table 




Source 


ss 


d£ 


1!S F 


P 


Betv-jeen 


105.87 


3 


35.29 2.66 


<-05 


Within 


1540.00 


116 


13.28 




Total 


1645.87 


115 
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Table XX 



Mean's and SD's for TE at 
Each Age Level 





N 


X 


SD 


9 Yrs. 


30 


11.07 


CO 

o 


11 Yrs. 


30 


9.20 


4.22 


13 Yrs. 


30 


8.87 


2.98 


15 Yrs. 


30 


8.73 


3.15 
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Table XXI 



Durxan‘s Technique: llatrix of 

Significance for TK 





9 Yrs. 


11 Yrs - 


13 Yrs. 


11 Yrs, 


-9.472 


-8.376 




13 Yrs. 


-8.182 


-8.376 




15 Yrs. 


1.685 


1.312 


.022 



Positive values ore significant. 
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Table XXII 

Analysis of Variance Sucimary 
Table for R?-F(I) 



Source 


ss 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between. 


63.13 


3 


21.04 


5.61 


<.05 


Within 


434.87 


116 


3.75 






Total 


498,00 


119 




' 
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Table XXIII 



Mean's and Standard Deviations for 
I at Each Age Level 





N 


X 


SD 


9 Yrs. 


30 


4.17 


2.42 


11 Yrs, 


30 


4.43 


1.70 


13 Yrs. 


30 


- 5.47 


1.98 


15 Yrs. 


30 


5.93 


1.53 
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Table XIV 



Duncan’s Technique: Matrix of Significance for E 





9 Yrs. 


11 Yrs. 


13 Yrs . 


11 Yrs. 


-3.961 






13 Yrs. 


1.414 


.238 




15 Yrs. 


3.781 


2.510 


-2.865 



Positive values are significant. 
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Table SCV 



Analysis of Variance Sum-nary Table for RGL 



Source 


ss 


df 


11S 


F 


P 


Between 


52.09 


3 


17.36 


14.56 


.01 


Within 


138.36 


116 


1.19 


• - 




Total 


190.45 


119 
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Table XXia 

Mean's and SD's for RGL at Each Age Level 





N 


X 


SD 


9 Yrs. 


30 


1.12 


.66 


11 Yrs. 


30 


1.81 


.90 


13 I'rs. 


30 


1.94 


1.06 


15 Yrs. . 


30 


2.97 


1.55 



' ? 

J 9 
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Table mai 



Duncan 'a Technique: Matrix of 

Significants for RGL 





9 Yrs, 


11 Yrs. 


13 Yrs. 


11 Yrs. 


.703 






13 Yrs. 


1.236 


-2.364 




15 Yrs. 


6.771 


■ 3.117 


2.584 



Positive values are significant 
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Table XX\aiI 



Analysis of Variance Suismary Table 

for AGL 



Source 


ss 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between 


82.30 


3 


27.43 


34.89 


<.01 


Within 


91.20 


116 


.79 






Total 


173.50 


119 









o 

!ERIC 
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Table XXIX 



Mean^s and 


SD's 


for AGL at Each Age 


Level 




N 


X 


SD 


9 Yrs. 


30 


1.25 


.72 


11 Yrs. 


30 


2.13 


.75 


13 Yrs. 


30 


2.76 


1.00 


15 Yrs. 


30 


3.51 


1.03 



Table XXX 



Duncan's Technique; liatrix of Significanls for AGL 



- 


9 Yrs. 


11 Yrs. 


13 Yrs 


11 


2.301 






13 


5.639 


.986 




15 


9.642 


4.945 


1.607 


Positive 


values are 


significant. 
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Figure 



A 



lARQ Developmental Trend 
at Each CA Level. 







Figure B 



CEFT Developmental Trend 
at Each CA Level. 




Figure C 



CPT Developniental Trend 
at Each CA. Level. 




CA 



Figure D 



CLC Develcpmental Trend 



at Each CA. Level. 
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Figure E 



RP-F Developmental Trend 
at Each CA. Level. 
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o 
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Figure F 



WRAT Developmental Trend 
at Each CA. Level. 




ca 
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Appendix 
ThelAR Scale 



If a teacher passes you to the next grade, Kould it 
probably be 

,a. because she liked you, or 
I + because of the v/ork you c^d? 



2. When you do well on a test at school, is it more likely 
to be 

I + a, because you studied for it, or 

b. because the test v/as especially easy? 

3* When you have trouble understanding something in school, 
is it usually 

^ « because the teacher didn*t explain it clearly, or 
I ~ b. because you didn^t listen carefully? 

# 

4* TvTien you read a story and can-t reniember much of it, 

is it usually 

a. because the story wasn*t well w^ritten, or 
i ~ b. because you weren’t interested in the story? 

5* Suppose your parents say you are doing v;ell in school.. 

Is this likely to happen 

I + la, because your school work is good, or 

b. because they are in a good mood? 

6. ■ Suppose you did better than usuaJ. in a subject at school. 

X/ould it probably happen 
I + a. because you tried harder, or 
^b, because someone helped you? 

7* When you lose at a game of cards or checkers, does it 

usually happen ^ 

■ a, because the other player is good at the gams, or 

I - b. because you don’t play v.-ell? 



8 . 



I - 



9. 



I + 



Suppose a person doesn’t think you are very bright or 
clever. 

a, can you make him change his mind if you try to, or* 

__b . are tliere some people v;h.o vrill tliink you’re not very 
bright no matter v/hat you do? 



If you solve a. pv.zzlc quickly, is it 
_a . because it v/asn’t a very lia.rcl puzzle, 
b, because you worked on it carefully? 



or 
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iAR Scale 



10 • 



I - 



12 . 

I + 



13 . 



I + 



14 . 

I - 



15 . 



I - 



16 . 



If a boy or girl tells you that you are dumb, is it 
inor*e likely that they say that 
^a. because they are mad at you, or 
b. because vhat you did really wasu*t very bright? 



11 ♦ Suppose you study to become a teacher, scientist, or 

doctor and you fail. Do you think this would happen 

I ^a. because you didn*t vjork hard enough,.or 

b. because you needed some help, and other people 

didn*t give it to you? 



When you learn something quickly in school, is at usually 
_^a. because you paid close atterstion, or 
b. because the teacher explained it clearlj’’? 



If a teacher says to you, “Your work is fine, " is it 

a. something teachers usual3.y say to encourage pupils, or 

b. because you did a good job? 



When you find it hard to v/ork aritlimetic or matli prob- 
lems at school, is it • 

a. because you didn^t study v/oll enough before you 
tried them, or 

b. because the teacher gave problems that were too hard? 



V/hen you forget something you heard in class, 5,s it 

a. because the teacher didn^t explain it very v/eil, or 

b. because you didn^t try very hard to reinember? 



Suppose you vreren^t sure about the answer to a ques- 
tion your teacher asked you, but yoixv ansv/er turned 
out to be right. Is it likely to happen 
a. because she v/asn*t as particular as usual, or 



b. because you gave the best answer you could think of? 



I + 

17, Vvhen you read a story and remember most of it, is it 

usually 

I + a. because you v/ere interested in the story, or 

b, because the story v/as v/e3.1 v;ritten? 

*l8. If 3 'our parents te3.1 you you* re acting silly and not 

thinking cleai'l'y, is it more likely to be 

I - a. because of something you did, or 

^b. because they happen to bo fes3.ing cranks’’? 
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The Ix\R Scale 



19. 



I - 



l/hen you 0011 *^ do well on a ■fces'b at school, is it 
a. because the test v/as especially hard, or 
_b. because you didn*t study for it? 



20 . 

I + 

21 . 
I + 
22 . 

I - 



When, you win at a game of cards or checkers, does it 
happen 

a. because you play real well, or 

b. because the other person doesn^t play well? 

If people think you^re bright or clever, is it 

a. because they happen to like you, or 

b. because you usually act that ifay? 

If a teacher didn*t pass yen to the next grade, would 
it probably be 

a. because she "had it in for you," or 

_b. because your school v/ork v/asn^t good enough? 



23 . Suppose you don^t do as w'ell as usual in a subject at 

school. Would this probably happen 

I — a. because you v/sren-t as careful as usual, or 

b . because somebody bothered you and kept you from 
v/orking? 

24* If a boy or girl tells you that you are bright, is it 

usual3.y 

I + 3 i, because you thought up a good idea, or 



25. 



_b. because they like you 






Suppose you became a famous teacher, scieirtist or 
doctor. Do you think this v;ouj.d happen 

a. because other peop3.e helped you vrhen you needed it, or 
_bo because you worked very hard? 



I + 

26 . Suppose your parents say you aren^t doing v/ell in your 

school work. Is this likely to happen more 

I. - a, because your work isn*t very good, or 

^b. because they are feeling er-anky? 



27* Suppose you are sho;/ing a friend ho'.r to play a game 
and he has trouble w-ith 5.t, Would that happen 

a, because he wasn’t ab-3.e to understand how to play^ or 

I - b. because you couldn’t explarcn it v/c3.1? 



28 . 



I t 



h'hen you find it easy to z/or 
leuis at school, is it usvall 
a. because the teacher gave 
,b. because you stv.dlccl yovr 



k ari-thcotic or math 

y 

you especially easy 
book v;e3-l before you 



prob- 

problems, 
tried the 



. The lAR Scale 



29. When you remenjber Sdnethins you heard in class, is it 
usually 

^ because you tried hard to remember, or 

because the teacher explained it well? 

you can^t work a puzzle, is it more likely to happen 

^ ~ because you are not especially good at working 

puzzles, or 

b » because the instruct! oiis veren*t written clearly 
enough? 



31. If your parents tell you that you are bright or clever, 
is it more likely 

a > because they are feeling good, or 
I t b > be cause of sonrech5.ng you did? 



^ 2 * Suppose 3 / 0 U are explaining hov/ to play a game to a 

frlond and he l-earns quickly, Would that happen more often 

■ 1 + a, because you explained it well, or 

_b. because he v/as able to understand it? 

Suppose you’re not sure about the answer to a question 
your teacher asks you and the ansi/er you give turns 
Out to be v/rong. Is it likely to happen 

a. because slie v/as more particular than usual, or 

b, because you answered too quicily? 



33. 



I - 



34. 
I - 



If a teacher says to you, “Try to do better, « would 

a, because this is something she mi.ght say to get 
pupils to try harder, or 

b, because your work wasn^t as good as usua 3 _? 



J. u 



be 



f 



o 
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lARQ (Modified) 
Instrui'-tionsi 



Appendix 



This is not a test. I am trying to iind out how kids your age 
think about certain things. I am going to ask you some questions 
and you pick the answer that best describes what happens to you 
or how you feel. If you want me to repeat a question, ask me. 

Do you understand? All right, listen caicefully and answer. 

Examples : 

1 . IfJhich do you like best 

a) apples or 

b) oranges 

2. If you had a nickle what would you buy 

a) chocolate bar or 

b) lolypop 

lARQ SCALE 

1 . VJhen you pass a test, is it 

+a) because you studied, or 

b) because it was easy 

2. When you find it hard to understand school work, is it 
a) because the teacher did not explain it enough, or 

-b) because you did not listen carefully 

3. If you can’t remember a story, is it 

a) because the story wasn’t good, or 
-b) because you just weren’t interested 

4. If your parents tell you your school work is good, is it 
+a) because your work is really good, or 

b) because they feel good 

5. V/hen you do better in school, is it 

-i-a) because you try hard, or 

b) because somebody helped you 

6. If another child says you are dumb, is it 
a) because they are mad at. you, or 

-b) because you did something dumb 

7. If you loose a game that you are playing with another child, is it 

a) because he is very good at it, or 

b) because you don’t play well 

8. If you do a puzzle quickley, is it 
a) because it wasn’t very hard, or 

+b) because you worked on it carefully 
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9* When you learn quickly, is it 

-f-a) because you listern carefully, or 

b) because the teacher explains it veil 

10. If your teacher says, "Your uork is fine," is it 

a) because she says that to all the children, or 
+b) because you did a good job 

11. If you find arithmetic very hard to do, is it 
-a) because you didn’t study enough, or 

b) because the teacher gives hard problems 

12. VJhen you forget some thing the teacher said, is it 

a) because she didn’t explain it well, or 
-b) because you didn’try to remember it 

13. If you remember a story, is it 

+a) because you were interested, or 

b) because the story was good 

14. If your paretns say you are acting silly, is it 
-a) because of something you did, or 

b) because they feel mean 

15. When you don’t pass a test, ig it 

a) because the test was too hard, or 
-b) because you didn’t study 

16. If you win a game that you are playing with another child, is it 
+a) because you play vjell, or 

b) because he isn’t very good at it 

17. When you do poorly in school, is it 
-a) because you weren't careful, or 

b) because somebody kept you from working 

IS. If another child says you are smai’t, is it 
+a) because you are really smart, or 

b) because they feel bad 

19. If your parents tell you your school work isn’t good, is it 
-a) because youi work isn’t good, or 

b) because they feel bad 

20. If you find arithmetic easy to do, is it 

a) because the teacher gives easy problems, or 
+b) because you study hard 

21 . When you remember something the teacher said, is it 
+a) because you tried hard to remember 

b) because the teacher explained it well 
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22. If you can't do a puzzle, is it 

-a) because you aren't good at puzzles, or 
b) because the instructions weren't good 

23. If yo'jr parents say you are smart, is it 
a) because they are feeling good, or 

+b) because you did something smart 

24. If your teacher says "yoior work isn't good, ” is it 
a) because she says this to everybody, or 

-b) because your work really wasn't good 



Check items 



1 . When you pass a test, is it 

b) because it was easy, or 

-ra) because you studied 

2. When you find it hare do understand school work, is 
-b) because you didn't listern carefully 

a) because the teacher didn't explain it enough. 
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Appendix B 

Children *s Picture Test 
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Appendix D 

Ro-senzweig Picture-Frustration Test 



Give back 
my scooter. 
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Appendix E 

Children *s Locus of Control Scale 



(Bialer - Cromwell) 



Children's locus of Control Scale 



Instructions ’ 



This is not a test. I am just trying to find out how 
kids your age think about certain things. I am g03.ng 
ask you some questions to see hovj you feel about these ohings. 
There are no right or wrong ansvrers to these questions:.. 

Some kids »Yes« and some say ‘-No." h'hen I ask ques- 

tion, if you think your answer should be yes, or mostly yes, 
say "Yes.” If you think the ansv/er should be no, or^moscly 
ho, say "No.” Remember, different children give different 
answers, and there is no right or wrong answer. Just say 
”Yes” or -”No,” depending on how you think toe quesc-io... 
should be answered. If you want me to repaat a question. 
ask me. Bo you understand? . x\ll right, listen care;:uJ-iy, 

and answer ”Yes” or "No,” 



Ip. 



\lhen somebody gets mad at you, do you usually feel 
there is nothing you can do about it? 



2f . Bo you really believe a kid can be whatever he 



to be? 



3f. 



VTIien peop.lc are mean to you, could it be because >oa 
did something to make "chcm be ri^;e;n? 



4f> 



• Do you usually make up your jnxnd about SGiues^Uj-ng wi .o 
out a-sk?.ng soraeons first? 



Sf. Can you do anyfclulng about v/hat is going to happen tonioyro:-.? 



6f. When people are good to you, is it usually because, you 
did soPiething to make tlieni be good? 



7f 



, Can you e“ er make other people do things you want them 



to do? 



8f . Bo you ever think that kids ycur age can cn.'.nge thi>'.-.^ 
that ar-e happening i.n the world? 



9f . .If another child was going to hit you. could you do 



anything about it? 
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' Cliildreri^s LC Scale 



/ iCf, Can a cliild your age ever have his own way? 

lip. Is It hard for you to know why some people do certain 
things? 



V 



12f . 



13 f. 



lA-p- 



15 f. 



17 f . 

18d. 



20f . 
21f . 



When soiaeone is nice to you^ is it hecause ;/t>u d^d 
the right things? 

Can you ever try to be friends with another kid even 
if he doesn’t vrant to? 

Does it ever help any to think about what you will be 
when you grow up? 

V/hen soineone gets nad at you, can you usually do scnie- 
thing CO make bia your friend again? 



I6f . Can kids your age ever have anything to say a?^out wner; 



they are going to live? 



Wiien you get 



V- 4 - 



an argunieri' 



is it semetisres your fault? 



V/hen nice things happen to 7/ou, is it only gooci luck? 



19 p. Bo you often feel yo?x get punished i.-hen you don*t d?=»- 



serve it? 



Will people uet-?3lly do things for you if you ask vher:;? 

Do you believe a kid can usuail;/ be whatever- he wants 
to be when he g:ro:;s up? 



22p. When bad things happen to you, is it usually someone 
elsebs fan 3 -t? 



23 f, Can ycu evfer.knovv' fer siu'c vdiy eor.?e people ^ 

t.hings? ^ 



Nobe : The letter "f‘- follc-v;ing item r.-.inber indicates tiiac an 

answer cf ‘-YeG-* is scored as intci’nal ccntx'ol. The 
3.etter sigi>af?.os that an anG'-reT* of is scOi cu 

as ixiternal cor-.troj., 

Rcv-ar.^e itf.T.q 

a) 2p- Is it ii-yossiblc for a person to be vljatcvcr be wants to be? 

b) 3p, Are peoole r;-.eaa to you cv^&7'; if you do cot do ^jr-ything to r.i'?ite 

them be inean? 
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